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took part in the translation of the Wisdom Literature which was then 
proceeding. His contribution was probably more than the rendering of his 
grandfather's composition" (p. 271). With these assumptions it is interest- 
ing to compare what is said upon these points in Thackeray's recently 
published Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek according to the Sep- 
tuagint (p. ix): "The versions of most of the 'Writings' [Books] (Psalms 
perhaps excluded) . . . ." seem notwithstanding "the oft-quoted state- 
ment in the Prologue of Ben Sira, to belong to a period not earlier than the 
first century b.c." This difference shows how desirable a renewed study 
of these questions is. Hart has contributed a most reliable basis for such a 
study, and a powerful incitement thereto. 

Eberhard Nestle 
Matjlbronn, Germany 



TORREY'S EZRA STUDIES 

In 1896 Professor Torrey published an interesting and valuable pam- 
phlet on The Composition and Historical Value of Ezra-Nehemiah. In 
that monograph a pretty advanced position was taken, a position held for a 
time by a few foreign scholars, but from which the trend of critical opinion 
has turned back to greater conservatism. The author complains because 
his contentions have been so generally ignored by subsequent writers on 
these books. He cites case after case of scholars who have given no heed 
to his arguments; but he certainly has not given credit to all that have used 
his material. My article on "Ezra-Nehemiah" in Hastings' Dictionary 
was written before Torrey' s work appeared; but in the later article on 
Nehemiah his views were stated so far as they were germane to the subject. 

However lightly others have regarded the radical conclusions, Pro- 
fessor Torrey himself finds nothing to take back; for a recently published 
and considerable volume 1 is an amplification of the little pamphlet, and 
furnishes additional arguments for the position taken fourteen years ago. 

The volume offers a great wealth of scholarly material, and reveals 
at every point the author's critical insight; but it is somewhat marred by 
an unpleasant dogmatism, and by a manifest impatience with those who 
seem to be blind to conclusions of which the author is so convinced. To 
cite a single example, he quotes from an article by von Orelli to the effect 
that the Chronicler revised the memoirs of Ezra to such an extent that they 
are marked by his peculiar style, and then adds, "but those who attempt 
this explanation show that they neither realize the extent of this revision 
nor have an acquaintance with the Chronicler's editorial methods" (p. 241). 
1 Ezra Studies. By Charles C. Torrey, professor of Semitic languages in Yale 
University. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1910. xv + 346 pages. $1.69. 
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Some of the most important contributions in this book are those which 
deal with the Greek versions. The author agrees with Sir Henry Howorth 
that I Esdras is the original Septuagint of a part of the Chronicler's 
history of Israel, and he gives fresh and forcible reasons for this conclusion. 
He regards this so-called apocryphal book as a happily preserved fragment 
of the original Greek text of Chronicles — Ezra — Nehemiah. The obvious 
difficulty is the presence of the story of the Three Youths (IEsd., chaps. 3-5). 
That story can hardly be a part of the primitive text. How then could 
it be in the earliest Greek version and be wanting in the latest ? 

Torrey holds that in this section we have a vital portion of the Chroni- 
cler's history which is lacking in the canonical books. That portion is 
I Esd. 4:47 — 5:6. Torrey notes that there is an apparent gap between 
chaps. 1 and 2 of our Ezra and maintains that here we have the missing 
material. He takes a just pride in thus restoring "a lost half -chapter to 
our canonical Old Testament." The story of the Three Youths was not 
originally Jewish, according to Torrey, but a popular tale of the Persian 
court, originating near the Greek period, and written originally in Aramaic, 
of which last point our author finds absolute demonstration. Apparently the 
tale was appropriated by the Jews, and the winning contestant was named 
Zerubbabel (I Esd. 4:13). Then the story was incorporated into one of 
the two editions of the Chronicler's history which were current for a time, 
the edition which was used by the translator of the Septuagint proper. 

If I Esdras contains the original Greek rendering the question inevitably 
arises, what translation have we in the ordinary Greek texts? Torrey 
answers confidently that we have the version of Theodotion, and he gives 
as usual many reasons to support his claim. Thus we have at all events 
a consistent accounting for the versions as they stand. 

One of the hard problems of Ezra-criticism is the disjointed story of 
Ezra, which is partly in Ezra, chaps. 7-10, and partly in Neh., chaps. 8-10. 
Now it is well known that in I Esdras there is no record of Nehemiah's 
work at all, and that Ezra's history so far as it goes is continuous; that is, 
after the narrative of the divorce, Ezra, chap. 10, there follows directly 
the account of the reading of the Law (Neh., chap. 8), though the history 
breaks off abruptly in the middle of a sentence (Neh. 8:13). Torrey holds 
that the original Chronicles was made up thus: I and II Chron.; Ezra, 
chap. 1 ; I Esd. 4:47-56; 4:62 — 5:6; Ezra2:i — 8:36; Neh. 7:70 — 8:18; 
Ezra 9:1 — 10:44; Neh. 9:1 — 10:40; Neh. 1:1 — 7:69; n :i — 13:31. 

"By a natural mistake" some of the chapters belonging to the story 
of Ezra were transposed and became a part of Nehemiah. An interpolator 
had introduced the story of the Three Youths, at the same time adapting 
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it to Jewish purposes. But this story did not suit the ideas of the people 
at the beginning of the second century A. D., and a new edition was issued, 
retaining the transposed passages, but excising the old Aramaic story. 
Unfortunately the excisers in their zeal to rid the sacred books of a mani- 
fest interpolation, took out too much, and therefore in the canonical book 
a part of the original history was lost. 

It is to be noted that Torrey contends that the reading of the law in the 
original edition of Chronicles preceded the divorce story (Ezra, chaps. 9 f.). 
In this respect even I Esdras shows a rearrangement of the original material. 
The ground for his transposition Torrey finds in the fact that the divorce 
was demanded on the plea that the mixed marriages were a violation of the 
Law, and that such an appeal would have been meaningless before the 
promulgation of the Law. The implication is certainly plain that the people 
were ignorant of the prohibition of foreign marriages before this public 
reading of the Law. Now as a matter of fact the story of Samson shows a 
decided objection to foreign wives (Judg. 14:3), and the express legal 
injunction is found in the certainly pre-exilic book of Deuteronomy (chap. 
7). All the more since the Israel of this period is confidently assumed to 
be, not returning exiles, but those who have always remained in Judea, 
it is hard to see how they could have been ignorant of that part of the Law. 
It is true that Torrey's order is a quite natural one, and there is a probabil- 
ity that he is right. But the point emphasizes a feature of the Studies, 
that what is probable and what is certain are not always sharply distin- 
guished. 

The author gives a fuller view of the Chronicler than he does in other 
works. His statements will lay him open to the charge that he gives with 
one hand, and takes away with the other. One of the longest chapters 
in the Studies is on "The Chronicler as Editor and as Narrator." On the 
one hand he says that he is "one whose importance as a composer of Hebrew 
material seems to have remained everywhere unnoticed .... he is an 
original author, and possessed of some striking literary excellences, which 
appear in every part of his unaided work" (p. 208). 

To take only Ezra-Nehemiah, "the unaided work" appears to Torrey 
to be all except the Aramaic section (Ezra, chaps. 5 f.) and the memoirs 
of Nehemiah (Neh., chaps. 1 f.; 4:7 — 6:15). If the greater part of these 
books was composed by the Chronicler what is its historical value ? Abso- 
lutely nothing ! is the answer of Torrey. He insists that he had no sources 
from which he drew, or he would have incorporated them as he did else- 
where. The Chronicler therefore belongs to the class of historical novelists. 
Even his lists of names are made up from the records of his own day, 
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and such an elaborate list as we find in Ezra, chap. 2, is deliberately repeated 
in Neh., chap. 7. Why this ancient author, who is said to have done no 
unnecessary labor, should have deliberately repeated such a long list of 
names, is not apparent either from a study of the books or from a perusal 
of these Studies, studies which by the way no future writer is likely to ignore ! 

L. W. Batten 
St. Mark's Church 
New York City 



PREUSCHEN'S DICTIONARY OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK 

Both the author and the publishers are to be congratulated on the 
prompt accomplishment of their task. 1 For some time there has been a 
real need for such a work, and the author has wisely made it not only a 
lexicon of the New Testament books but also of the apostolic Fathers and 
the extra-canonical gospel fragments. The texts used have been Nestle's 
Novum Testamentum Graece, Gebhardt-Harnack-Zahn's edition of the 
Apostolic Fathers and Preuschen's AntUegomena (2. Aufl.). The Papias 
fragments are not reckoned in the second class nor have all the apocryphal 
fragments contained in the author's AntUegomena been used. The selec- 
tion is Aegypterevangelium (AE), Ebionitenevangelium (EbEv), Hebraere- 
vangelium (HE), Logia Jesu (LJ), Naassener Evangelium (Naass Ev), 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri (V, 840), Petrusapocalypse (PA), Petrusevangelium 
(PE), and miscellaneous Agrapha (Agr). 

In the execution of his task Preuschen has aimed at completeness, con- 
ciseness, and brevity. This gives the volume an attractive appearance and 
makes it convenient to use, yet it will be a matter of regret to many that the 
author has not drawn more largely upon the lexical materials now available. 
He wisely economizes space by omitting reference to classical writers, but 
he is unfortunate in having to excuse himself from using the papyri. Sep- 
tuagint and Hebrew usage, as well as the Aramaic background of early 
Christianity, have been drawn upon for some help. This brevity is relieved 
by well-chosen references to current literature. Good judgment is shown 
in the choice of critical conclusions in the field of word-study, but in general 
the author is conservative in this respect, and sometimes he is content with 
a reference to the commentaries when he might have expressed a more 
definite opinion. 

In several places further information seems desirable. It is not certain 

1 Vollstandiges Griechisch-Deutsches Handworterbuch zu den Schrijten des Neuen 
Testaments und der itbrigen urchristlichen Literatur. Von Erwin Preuschen. Giessen: 
Topelmann, 1910. viii + 1184 cols. M. 13.20. 



